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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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On  the  moruing  of  Saturday,  April  15th,  1865,  the  country 
was  thrown  iuto  the  utmost  consternation  by  the  reception  of  the 
following  dispatch  from  Secretary  Stanton,  announcing  the 
ASSASSINATION  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States.  Simultaneously  with  its  reception  in  New  York, 
it  was  sent  all  over  the  country  by  electric  telegraph : 

War  Department,  } 

>        Washington,  April  15—1 :  30  A.  M.  \ 

Major-General  Dix,  New  York : — 

This  evening,  at  about  9 :  30  P.  M.,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  the 
President,  while  sitting  in  his  private  bos  with  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Mrs.  Harris,  and  Major  Rathbun,  was  shot  by  an  assassin,  who 
suddenly  entered  the  box  and  approached  behind  the  President. 

The  assassin  then  leaped  upon  the  stage,  brandishing  a  large 
dagger  or  knife,  and  made  his  escape  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre. 

The  pistol-ball  entered  the  back  of  the  President's  head,  and 
penetrated  nearly  through  the  head.     The  wound  is  mortal. 

The  President  has  been  insensible  ever  since  it  was  inflicted, 
and  is  now  dying. 

About  the  same  hour  an  assassin,  whether  the  same  or  not, 
entered  Mr.  Seward's  apartments,  and,  under  pretence  of  having 
a  prescription,  was  shown  to  the  Secretary's  sick-chamber.  The 
assassin  immediately  rushed  to  the  bed  and  inflicted  two  or  three 
stabs  on  the  throat  and  two  on  the  face. 

It  is  hoped  the  wounds  may  not  be  mortal.  My  apprehension 
is  that  they  will  prove  fatal. 


1 
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The  nurse  alarmed  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  -who  was  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  he  hastened  to  the  door  of  his  father's  room, 
when  he  met  the  assassin,  who  inflicted  upon  him  one  or  more 

m     dangerous  wounds.     The  recovery  of  Frederick  Seward  is  doubt- 

I     fuL^ 

I  It  is  not  probable  that  the  President  will  live  through  the 

l^j  General  Grant  and  wife  were  advertised  to  be  at  the  theatre 

II  this  evening,  but  he  started  to   Burlington  at   sis   o'clock   this 
i     afternoon. 

At  the  Cabinet  meeting,  at  which  General  Grant  was  present, 
the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  peace  were  discussed.  The  President  was  very  cheerful 
and  hopeful,  and  spoke  very  kindly  of  General  Lee  and  others 
of  the  confederacy,  and  of  the  establishment  of  government  in 
Virginia. 

All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  except  Mr.  Seward  are  now 
in  attendance  upon  the  President. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Seward,  but  he  and  Frederick  were  both  un- 
conscious. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Following  this  startling  and  deplorable  intelligence  were  the 
following  particulars,  which  were  telegraphed  to  the  New  York 
press : 

Washington,  April  14,  1865. 

Assassination  has  been  inaugurated  in  Washington.  The 
bowie-knife  and  pistol  have  been  applied  to  President  Lincoln  and 
Secretary  Seward.  The  former  was  shot  in  the  throat,  while  at 
Ford's  Theatre  to-night.  Mr.  Seward  was  badly  cut  about  the 
neck,  while  in  his  bed  at  his  residence. 

Washington,  April  14,  1865. 
Washino-ton  was  thrown   into  an  intense   excitement   a  few 
minutes  before  eleven  o'clock  this  evening,  by  the  announcement 
that  the  President  and  Secretar}*  Seward  had  been  assassinated 
and  vrere  dead. 

The  wildest  excitement  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  old  and  young,  rushed  to  and  fro,  and  the 
rumors  were  magnified  until  we  had"  nearly  every  member  of  the 
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Cabinet  killed.     Some  time  elapsed  before  authentic  data  could  be 
ascertained  in  regard  to  the  afi'air. 

About  half  past  ten  o'clock  this  evening  a  tall,  well-dressed 
man  made  his  appearance  at  Secretary  Seward's  residence,  and 
applied  for  admission.  He  was  refused  admission  by  the  servant, 
when  the  desperado  stated  that  he  had  a  prescription  from  the 
Surgeon  Greneral,  and  that  he  was  ordered  to  deliver  it  in  person. 
He  was  still  refused,  except  upon  the  written  order  of  the  phy- 
sician. This  he  pretended  to  show,  and  pushed  by  the  servant 
and  rushed  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Seward's  room.  He  was  met  at  the 
door  by  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  who  notified  him  that  he  was 
master  of  the  house,  aud  would  take  charge  of  the  medicine. 
After  a  few  words  had  passed  between  them  he  dodged  by  Fred. 
Seward  and  rushed  to  the  Secretary's  bed,  and  struck  him  in  the 
neck  with  a  dagger,  and  also  in  the  breast. 

It  was  supposed  at  first  that  Mr.  Seward. was  killed  instantly, 
but  it  was  found  afterwards  that  the  wound  was  not  mortal. 

Major  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Jr.,  paymaster,  was  in  the  room,  and 
rushed  to  the  defence  of  his  father,  and  was  badly  cut  in  the 
melee  with  the  assassin,  but  not  fatally. 

The  desperado  managed  to  escape  from  the  house,  aud  was 
prepared  for  escape  by  having  a  horse  at  the  door.  He  imme- 
diately mounted  his  horse  and  sung  out  the  motto  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  "  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis  .^"  and  rode  oif. 

Surgeon  General  Bai-nes  was  immediately  sent  for,  jiud  lie 
examined  Mr.  Seward  and  pronounced  him  safe.  His  wounds 
.were  not  fatal.  The  jugular  vein  was  not  cut,  nor  the  wound  in 
the  breast  deep  enough  to  be  fatal. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Lineohi  were  at  Ford's  theatre,  listen- 
ing to  the  performance  of  the  American  Cousin,  occupying  a  box 
in  the  second  tier.  At  the  close  of  the  third  act  a  person  entered 
the  box  occupied  by  the  President,  and  shot  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
bead..    The  shot  entered  his  head,  and  came  out  above  the  temple. 

The  assassin  then  jumped  from  the  box  upon  the  stage,  aud 
ran  across  to  the  other  side,  exhibiting  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
flourishing  it  in  a  tragical  manner,  shouting  the  same  words  re- 
peated by  the  desperado  at  Mr.  Seward's  house,  adding  to  it,  "  The 
South  is  avenged,"  and  then  escaped  from  the  back  entrance  to 
the  stage,  but  in  his  passage  dropped  his  pistol  and  his  hat. 

Mr.  Lincoln  fell  forward  from  his  seat,  aud  Mrs.  Lincoln 
fainted. 

a.    The  moment  the  astonished  audience  could  realize  what  had 
1* 


happened,  the  President  wtis  taken  and  carried  to  Mr.  Petersen's 
house,  in  Tenth  street,  opposite  to~"the  theatre.  Bledical  aid  was 
immediately  sent  for,  and  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  fatal,  and 
it  was  announced  that  he  could  not  live  ;  but  at  half  past  twelve 
he  is  still  alive,  though  in  a  precarious  condition. 

As  the  assassin  ran  across  the  stage.  Colonel  J.  B.  Stewart, 
of  this  cit}'-,  who  was  occupying  one  of  the  front  scats  in  the  or- 
chestra, on  the  same  side  of  the  house  as  the  box  occupied  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  sprang  to  the  stage  and  followed  him ;  but  he  was  ob- 
structed in  his  passage  across  the  stage  by  the  fright  of  the  actors, 
and  reached  the  back  door  about  three  seconds  after  the  assassin 
had  passed  out.  Colonel  Stewart  got  to  the  street  just  in  time  to 
see  him  mount  his  horse  and  rida  away. 

This  operation  shows  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  preconcerted 
plan.  The  person  who  fired  the  pistol  was  a  man  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  about  five  feet  nine,  spare  built,  fair  skin,  dark  hair, 
•apparently  bushy,  with  a  large  mustache.  Laura  Keene  and  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra  declare  that  they  recognized  him  as  J. 
y/iikes  Booth,  the  actor,  and  a  rabid  secessionist.  Who  ever  he 
was,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the 
theatre  abd  all  the  approaches  and  modes  of  escape  to  the  stage. 
A  person  not  familiar  with  the  theatre  could  not  have  possibly 
made  his  escape  so  well  and  quickly. 

The  alarm  was  sounded  in  every  quarter.  Mr.  Stanton  was 
notified,  and  immediately  left  his  house. 

All  the  other  members  of  the  (cabinet  escaped  attack. 

Cavalrymen  were  sent  out  in  all  directions,  and  dispatches  sent 
to  all  the  fortifications,  and  it  is  thought  he  will  be  captured. 

Washington,  April  15 — 1  A.  M. 

The  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  Ford's  Theatre  are  densely 
crowded  by  an  anxious  and  excited  throng.  A  guard  has  been 
placed  across  Tenth  street  and  F  and  E  streets,  and  only  ofiicial 
persons  and  particular  friends  of  the  President  are  allowed  to 
pass. 

The  popular  heart  is  deeply  stirred,  and  the  deepest  indigna- 
tion against  leading  rebels  is  freely  expressed. 

The  scene  at  the  house  where  the  President  lies  iiz  extremis 
is  very  affecting.     Even  Secretary  Stanton  is  affected  to  tears. 

When  the  news  spread  through  the  city  that  the  President 
had  been  shot,  the  people,  with  pale  faces  and  compressed  lips, 
crowded  every  place  where  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  ob- 
taining information  in  regard  to  the  affair. 


After  the  President  was  shot,  Lieutenant  Rathbun,  caught 
the  assassin  by  the  arm,  who  immediately  struck  him  with  a 
knife,  and  jumped  from  the  box,  as  before  stated. 
'  J  Vice-President  Johnson  arrived  at  the  White  House,  where 
the  President  lies,  about  one  o'clock,  and*  will  remain  with  him 
to  the  last. 

The  President's  family  are  in  attendance  upon  him  also. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  could*  be  got  to  the  War  Department, 
the  electric  telegraph  and  the  signal  corps  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  assassins,  and  all  the 
troops  around  W^ashington  are  under  arms. 

The  latest  advices  from  Secretary  Seward  reveal  more  des- 
perate work  there  than  at  first  supposed.  Seward's  wounds  are 
not  in  themselves  fatal ;  but,  in  connection  with  his  recent  in- 
juries, and  the  great  loss  of  blood  he  has  sustained,  his  recovery 
is  questionable. 

It  was  Clarence  A.  Seward,  instead  of  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Jr., 
who  was  wounded.  Fred.  Seward  was  also  badly  cut,  as  were 
also  three  nurses,  who  were  in  attendance  upon  the  Secretary, 
;:howing  that  a  desperate  struggle  took  place  there.  The  wounds 
of  the  whole  party  were  dressed. 


One  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The   President  is   perfectly  senseless,  and   there  is  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  his  surviving.     Physicians  believe  that  he  will 
die  before  morning.     All  of  his  Cabinet,  except  Secretary  Seward, 
are  with  him.     Speaker  Colfax,  Senator  Farwell,  of  Maii>e,  an 
other  gentlemen,  are  also  at  the  house  awaiting  the  termination. 

The  scene  at  the  President's  bedside  is  described  by  one  who 
witnessed  it  as  most  aifeeting.  It  was  surrounded  by  his  Cabi- 
net ministers,  all  of  whom  were  bathed  in  tears,  not  even  except- 
ing Mr.  Stanton,  who,  when  informed  by  Surgeon-General  Barnes 
that  the  President  could  not  live  until  morning,  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
no.  General ;  no — no  ;  "  and  with  an  impulse,  natural  as  it  was 
unaffected,  immediately  sat  down  on  a  chair  near  his  bedside  and 
wept  like  a  child. 

Senator  Sumner  was  seated  on  the  right  of  the  President's 
couch,  near  the  head,  holding  the  right  hand  of  the  President  in 
his  own.  He  was  sobbing  like  a  woman,  with  his  head  bowed 
down  almost  on  the  pillow  of  the  bed  on  which  the  President  was 
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Washington,  April  15  —  1  :  30  A.  M. 

President  Lincoln  and  wife,  with  other  friends,  this  evening 
visited  Ford's  theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  perform- 
ance of  the  American  Cousin. 

It  was  announced  in  the  papers  that  Greneral  Grant  would 
also  be  present ;  but  that  gentleman  took  the  late  train  of  cars 
for  New  Jersey. 

The  theatre  was  densely  crowded,  and  all  seemed  delighted 
with  the  scene  before  them.  During  the  third  act,  and  while 
there  was  a  temporary  pause  for  one  of  the  actors  to  enter,  a 
sharp  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  which  merely  attracted  atten- 
tion, but  suggested  nothing  serious,  until  a  man  rushed  to  the 
front  of  the  JPresident's  bos,  waving  a  long  dagger  in  his  right 
hand,  and  exclaiming  "  Sic  semper  "^yrannis  P''  and  immediately 
leaped  from  the  box,  which  was  in  the  second  tier,  to  the  stage 
beneath,  and  ran  across  to  the  opposite  side,  making  his  escape, 
amid  the  bewilderment  of  the  audience,  from  the  rear  of  the 
theatre,  and,  mounting  a  horse,  fled. 

The  screams  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  first  disclosed  the  fact  to  the 
audience  that  the  President  had  been  shot,  when  all  present  rose 
to  their  feet,  rushing  towards  the  stage,  many  exclaiming,  "  Hang 
him  !   Hang  him  !" 

The  excitement  was  of  the  wildest  possible  description,  and 
of  course  there  was  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  theatrical  per- 
formance. 

There  was  a  rush  toward  the  President's  box,  when  cries 
were  heard  : — "Stand  back  and- give  him  air."  "Has  any  one 
stimulants  ?"    > 

On  a  hasty  examination  it  was  found  that  the  President  had 
been  shot  through  the  head,  above  and  back  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  that  some  of  the  brain  was  oozing  out. 

He  was  removed  to  a  private  house  opposite  to  the  theatre. 
and  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  army  and  other  surgeons  sent 
for  to  attend  to  his  condition. 

On  an  examination  of  the  private  box,  blood  was  discovered 
on  the  back  of  the  cushioned  rocking  chair  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  sitting,  also  on  the  partition  and  on  the  floor.  A 
common  single-barreled  pocket-pistol  was  found  on  the  carpet. 

The  President  was  in  a  state  of  syncope,  totally  insensible, 
and  breathing  slowly.  The  blood  oozed  from  the  wound  at  the 
back  of  his  head. 

The  sui'geons   exhausted    every   possible    efiort   of  medical 
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skill ;  but  all  hope  -pras  gone.  The  parting  of  his  family  with  the 
dying  President  is  too  sad  for  description. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  did  not  start  for  the  theatre 
until  fifteen  minutes  after  eight  o'clock  Speaker  Colfax  was  at 
the  White  House  at  the  time,  and  the  President  stated  to  him 
that  he  was  going.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  not  been  well.  The  pa- 
.pers  had  announced  that  General  Clrant  and  they  were  to  be  pre- 
sent, and,  as  General  Grant  had  gone  North,  he  did  not  wish  the 
audience  to  be  disappointed. 

He  went  with  apparent  reluctance,  and  urged  Mr.  Colfax  to 
go  with  him ;  but  that  gentleman  had  made  other  engagements, 
and,  with  Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  bid  him  good-by. 

When  the  excitement  at  the  theatre  was  at  its  wildest  height, 
reports  were  circulated  that  Secretary  Seward  had  also  been  as- 
sassinated. 

On  reaching  this  gentleman's  residence,  a  croAvd  and  a  milita- 
ry guard  were  found  at  the  door,  and  on  entering,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  the  reports  were  based  on  truth. 

Everybody  there  was  so  excited  that  scarcely  an  intelligible 
word  could  be  gathered.  But  the  facts  are  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : 

About  ten  o'clock  a  man  rang  the  bell,  and  the  call  having 
been  answered  by  a  colored  servant,  he  said  he  had  come  from 
Dr.  Verdi,  Secretary  Seward's  family  physician,  with  a  prescrip- 
tion, at  the  same  time  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  piece  of  folded 
paper,  and  saying,  in  answer  to  a  refusal,  that  he  must  see  the 
Secretary,  as  he  was  intrusted  wrth  particular  directions  concern- 
ing the  medicine. 

He  still  insisted  on  going  up,  although  repeatedly  informed 
that  no  one  could  enter  the  chamber.  The  man  pushed  the  ser- 
vant aside,  and  walked  hastily  towards  the  Secretary's  room,  and 
was  then  met  by  Mr.  Prederic  Seward,  of  whom  he  demanded  to 
see  the  Secretary,  making  the  same  representation  which  he  did 
to  the  servant. 

What  further  passed  in  the  way  of  colloquy  is  not  known  ; 
but  the  man  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  billy,  severely  injur- 
ing the  skull  and  felling  him  almost  senseless. 

The  assassin  then  rushed  into  the  chamber  and  attacked 
Major  Seward,  Paymaster  United  States  Army,  and  Mr.  Han- 
sell,  a  messenger  of  the  State  Department,  and  two  male  nurses, 
disabling  them  all. 

He  then  rushed  upon  the  Secretary,  who  was  lying  in  bod  in 
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the  same  room,  aud  inflicted  three  stabs  in  the  neck,  but  sevei'ing, 
it  is  thought  and  hoped,  no  arteries,  though  he  bled  profusely. 

The  assassin  then  rushed  down  stairs,  mounted  his  horse  at 
the  door,  and  made  off  before  an  alarm  could  be  sounded,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  assassin  of  the  President. 

It  is  believed  that  the  injuries  of  the  Secretary  ai-e  not  fatal, 
nor  those  of  either  of  the  others,  although  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  are  very  seriously  injured. 

Secretaries  Stanton  and  Welles,  and  other  prominent  officers 
of  the  Government,  called  at  Secretary  Seward's  house  to  inquire 
into  his  condition,  and  there  heard  of  the  assassination  of  the 
President. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  house  where  he  v/as  lying,  exhib- 
iting of  course  intense  anxiety  and  solicitude. 

An  immense  crowd  was  gathered  in  front  of  the  President's 
house,  and  a  strong  guard  was  also  stationed  there ;  many  ver- 
sons  evidently  supposing  he  would  be  brought  to  his  home. 

The  entire  city  to-night  presents  a  scene  of  wild  excitement, 
accompanied  by  the  profoundest  sorrow ;  many  shed  tears. 

The  military  authorities  have  despatched  mounted  patrols  in 
every  direction,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the  assassins.  The 
whole  metropolitan  police  are  likewise  vigilant  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  attacks,  both  at  the  theatre  and  at  Secretary  Seward's 
house,  took  place  at  about  the  same  hour — ten  o'clock — thus 
showing  a  preconcerted  plan  to  assassinate  those  s  gentlemen. 
Some  evidences  of  the  guilt  of  the  party  who  attacked  the  Presi- 
dent are  in  the  possession  of  the  police.  , 

Vice-President  Johnson  is  in  the  city,  and  his  headquarters 
are  guarded  by  troops. 

WAsniNGTON,  April  15,  1865. 

When  the  fatal  shot  was  fired,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  along- 
side of  her  husband,  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  why  didn't  they  shoot 
me — why  didn't  they  shoot  me  ?" 

There  is  evidence  that  Secretary  Stanton  was  also  marked  for 
assassination.  On  receipt  of  intelligence  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  attack  on  the  President,  two  employees  of  the  de- 
partment were  sent  to  summon  the  Secretary.  Just  as  they  ap- 
proached his  house,  a  man  jumped  out  from  behind  a  tree-box 
in  front  of  the  house  and  ran  away.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  Secretary  to  go  from  the  department  to  his  house 
between  nine  and  twelve,  P.  M.,  and  usually  unattended.     It  is 
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supposed  that  tho  assassin  intended  to  shoot  him'as  he  entered  the 
house,  but  failed  from  the  fact  that  ISlv.  Stanton  remained  at 
home  during  the  evening. 

T/ie  horse  of  ilie  man  who  made  the  attack  on  Secretary 
Seivard  has  been  found  near  the  Lincoln  Hospital,  bathed  in 
sweet,  and  toith  blood  iipon  the  saddle  cloths. 


Sscretary  Stanton  to  General  Dix. 

War  Depart5ient, 
"Washington,  April  15 — 3  A.  M. 
Major- General  Dix,  New  York  : — 

The  President  still  breathes,  but  is  quite  insensible,  as  he 
has  been  ever  since  he  was  shot.  He  evidently  did  not  see  the 
person  who  shot  him,  but  was  looking  on  the  stage  as  he  was  ap- 
proached from  behind. 

Mr.  Seward  has  rallied,  and  it  is  hoped  he  may  live. 

Frederick  Seward's  condition  is  very  critical. 

The  attendant  who  was  present  was  shot  through  the  lungs, 
and  is  not  expected  to  live. 

The  wounds  of  Major  Seward  are  not  serious. 

Investigation  strongly  indicates  J.  Wilkes  Booth  as  the  as- 
sassin of  the  President.  Whether  it  was  the  same  or  a  different 
person  that  attempted  to  murder  Mr.  Seward  remains  in  doubt. 

The  Chief  Justice  is  engaged  in  taking  the  evidence. 

Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
murderer.  His  horse  has  been  found  on  the  road  near  Washing- 
ton. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 
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Washington,  April  15— 9: 30  A.  M. 
The  President  died  this  morning  at  twenty-two  minutes 
past  seven. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  the  12tli  of  February,  1809. 
He  was  tlierefore  fifty-six  years  two  months  and  two  days  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  parents  were  Thomas  Lincoln,  born  in  Virginia,  1778, 
and  Nancy  Hanks,  also  a  Virginian.  The  date  of  his  mother's 
birth  is  undetermined.  His  parents  were  married  in  1806.  Abra- 
ham was  born  near  Hodgenville,  Kentucky.  His  early  years  were 
passed  as  a  farm  boy.     In  1816  his  father  removed  to  Indiana. 

The  next  thirteen  years  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  here,  in 
Southern  Indiana,  near  the  Ohio,  nearly  midway  between  Louis- 
ville and  Evansviile.  He  was  now  old  enough  to  begin  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  farm  labors  of  his  father,  and  he  manfully 
performed  his  share  of  hard  work.  He  learned  to  use  the  axe 
and  to  hold  the  plough.  He  became  inured  to  all  the  duties  of 
seed-time  and  harvest.  On  many  a  day,  during  every  one  of 
those  thirteen  years,  this  Kentucky  boy  might  have  been  seen 
with  a  long  "  gad  "  in  his  hand,  driving  his  father's  team  in  the 
field,  or  from  the  woods  with  a  heavy  draught,  or  on  the  rough 
path  to  the  mill,  the  store,  or  the  river-landing. 

A  vigorous  constitution,  and  a  cheerful,  unrepining  disposition, 
made  all  his  labors  comparatively  light.  To  such  a  one,  this 
sort  of  life  has  in  it  much  of  pleasant  excitement  to  compensate 
for  its  hardships.  He  learned  to  derive  enjoyment  from  the 
severest  lot. 

At  occasional  intervals  Abraham  derived  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  from  the  school  teachers  of  the  neighborhood.  A  Mr. 
Crawford  was  one,  and  a  Mr.  Dorsey  another. 

That  we  may  estimate  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  true  character,  as 
chiefly  a  self-educated  man,  it  should  be  stated  that,  summing  up 
all  the  days  of  his  actual  attendance  upon  school  instruction,  the 
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amotint  would  bardlv  exceed  one  year.  The  rest  he  had  accom- 
plished for  himself 'ia  his  own  way.  As  a  youth  he  read  with 
avidity  such  instructive  works  as  he  could  obtain,  and  in  winter 
evenings  read  them  by  the  mere  light  of  the  blazing  fire-place, 
when  no  better  resource  was  at  hand. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Abraham,  tired  of  the  farm  and  long- 
inff  for  adventure,  with  an  eye,  too,  to  profit,  tried  his  hand  at 
fla't-boating.  He  sailed  down  "the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  on  a 
raft,  doing^services  as  one  of  the  laborers.  Naturally  lively  and 
fond  of  a  joke,  the  vocation  rather  improved  his  faculties  of  humor. 
He  worked,  sang,  danced,  cracked  jokes,  wrestled,  fished,  cooked 
his  own  meals,  and  made  himself  agreeable  and  loveable  with  all. 
The  incidents  of  this  voyage  to  New  Orleans  and  back  have  since 
formed  the  groundwork  for  many  of  the  statesman's  sallies  of  wit. 
If  there  had  been  any  forebodings  at  the  time  of  departure 
from  their  first  home  on'Nolin  Creek,  these  were  to  be  ere-long 
realized  by  the  Indiana  emigrants.  Scarcely  two  years  had  passed 
in  this  changed  climate  and  in  these  rougher  forest  experiences, 
before  the  mother  of  young  Abraham  was  called  to  a,  last  separa- 
tion from  those  she  had  so  tenderly  loved.  She  died  in  1818, 
leaving  as  her  sole  surviving  children,  a  daughter  less  than  twelve 
years  old,  and  a  son  two  years  younger,  of  whose  future  distinc- 
tion the  humble  mother  probably  never  had  the  remotest  dream. 
A  year  later,  Thomas  Lincoln  married  another  wife,  a  Mrs. 
Johnston.  This  person  was  a  widow  with  three  children,  all  of 
whom  were  adopted  by  their  step-father  and  became  members  of 
the  family. 

Abraham's  life,  upon  his  return  from  New  Orleans,  aiid  was 
before — the  life  of  a  farm  boy,  laborious  and  eventless. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  grew  up  to  the  verge  of  manhood ;  he  led 
no  idle  or  enervating  existence.  Accustomed  to  steady  labor,  no 
one  of  all  the  workingmen  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  a 
better  sample  of  his  class  than  he.  He  had  now  become  a  Saul 
among  the  pioneers,  having  reached  the  height  of  nearly  six  feet 
and  four  inches,  and  with  a  comparatively  slender  yet  uncommonly 
strong  and  muscular  frame. 

In  the  spring  of  1830,  Thomas  Lincoln  resolved  to  emigrate 
once  more.  His  brother  had  previously  removed  to  more  nor- 
thern locations  in  Indiana.  This,  and  his  fondness  for  change, 
and  the  hope  of  better  fortune,  induced  him  to  leave  the  hills  of 
Indiana- for  the  flat  prairie-lands  of  Illinois. 
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•  The  journey  was  accoraplislied  in  fifteen  days.  The  spot  se- 
lected was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sangamon  Kiver. 

Illinois  had  but  just  begun  to  be  occupied,  and  only  along  the 
banks  of  the  principal  streams,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  wood  and  water,  with  both  of  which  the  interior  of  the  State  is 
but  poorly  supplied. 

Assisted  by  a  man  named  John  Hunter,  Abraham  was  de- 
puted to  split  the  rails  for  fencing  the  new  farm.  These  are 
the  rails  about  which  so  much  was  said  in  the  Presidential 
campaign.  ^  "Their  existence,"  says  Mr.  Scripps,  "was  brought 
to  the  public  attention  during  the  sitting  of  the  Republican  State 
Convention,  at  Decatur,  on  which  occasion  a  banner,  attached  to 
two  of  these  rails,  and  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription,  was 
brought  into  the  assemblage  and  formally  presented  to  that  body, 
amid  a  scene  of  unparalleled  enthusiasm.  After  that  they  were 
in  demand  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  in  which  free  labor  is 
honored,  where  they  were  borne  in  processions  of  the  people,  and 
liailed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  freemen,  as  a  symbol  of 
triumph,  and  as  a  glorious  vindication  of  freedom,  and  of  the 
rights  and  the  dignity  of  free  labor.  These,  however,  were  far 
from  being  the  first  or  only  rails  made  by  Lincoln.  He  was  a 
practised  hand  at  the  business.  His  first  lessons  were  taken  while 
yet  a  boy  in  Indiana. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  family  did  not  remain  on 
this  place  but  a  single  year,  Abraham  was  now  of  age,  and  when, 
in  the  spring  of  1831,  his  father  set  out  for  Coles  county,  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  to  the  eastward,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Kaskas- 
kia  and  Embarras,  a  separation  took  place,  the  son  for  the  first 
time  assuming  his  independence,  and  commencing  life  on  his  own 
account.  The  scene  of  these  labors  he  has  not  since  visited.  His 
father  was  soon  after  comfortably  settled  in  the  place  to  which  he 
had  turned  his  course,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  adventurous 
days  there,  arriving  at  a  good  old  age.  He  died  in  Coles  county, 
on  the  17th  day  of  January,  1851,  being  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
The  farm  on  the  Sangamon  subsequently  came  into  the  possession 
of  a  man  named  Whitley,  who  also  erected  a  mill  in  the  vicinity. 

In  1831  Abraham  made  another  flat-boat  trip  to  New  Orleans, 
and  upon  his  return  became  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  at  New 
Salem.  In  1831  he  volunteered  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In 
1834  he  ran  for  the  Illinois  legislature,  but  was  defeated. 

Meanwhile,  he  pursued  the  business  of  land  surveyor,  as 
Washington  had  done  before  him,  but  with  such  little  success 
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tbat  he  was  at  one  time  compelled  to  sell  His  survej'ing  instru- 
ments at  auction,  in  order  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  studying  law,  and  his  abandonment  of  sur- 
veying only  made  him  more  anxious  to  succeed  Tvith  his  books  and 
his  degree.  His  political  aspirations  were  not  without  success 
even  then,  for  in  consequence  of  his  popularity  on  the  occasion  of 
his  defeat,  (lacking  only  seven  votes  of  election),  he  received  the 
appointment  of  postmaster  at  New  Salem,  Illinois. 

In  1836  he  ran  again  for  the  legislature,  and  this  time  was 
successful.  In  ISoS  and  18iO  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
office. 

In  1836,  he  had  obtained  a  license  to  practice  law,  and  in 
April,  1837,  removed  to  Springfield  and  opened  a  law  office,  in 
partnership  with  Major  John  F.  Stuart.  He  rose  rapidly  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  profession,  and  was  especially  eminent  as  an  advo- 
cate in  jury  trials,  in  consequence  of  the  rare  power  he  possessed 
of  making  himself  understood  by  his  auditors,  and  appealing  to 
their  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  in  the  cause  he  represented. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  1842,  jMr.  Lincoln  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

A  man  of  family,  a  recognized  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  whig 
party,  a  successful  lawyer,  and  one  whose  popularity  was  daily  in- 
creasing, it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  in  1848  Mr.  Lincoln's 
fellow  citizens  should  have  deemed  him  an  appropriate  man  to 
represent  them  in  the  National  Congress. 

Accordingly,  he  was  returned  for  the  central  district  of  Illinois 
in  the  Fall  of  1846,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Eepresen- 
tatives  at  Washington,  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1847,  the 
opening  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 

The  first  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  was  prolonged  far 
beyond  the  date  of  the  Presidential  nominations  of  1848,  and  the 
canvas  was  actively  carried  on  by  members  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Lincoln  warmly  sustained  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Taylor,  and  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  he  made,  in 
accordance  with  precedent  and  general  practice,  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic campaign  speeches.  He  showed  himself  a  man  of  decided 
partisan  feelings,  and  entered  into  this  contest  with  zeal,  not  only 
repelling  the  violent  attacks  upon  the  Whig  candidate,  but  show- 
ing that  there  were  blows  to  be  given  as  well  as  taken.  He  said 
some  things  in  a  vein  of  sarcastic  humor  which  could  only  have 
been  mistaken  for  actual  bitterness,  by  those  who  did  not  know 
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1*1  the  really  genial  character  of  the  man.  Argument,  ridicule,  and  | 
1^1  illustrative  anecdotes  were  brought  into  requisition,  with  great  fl 
ift  ability  and  unsparing  boldness,  in  setting  the  real  issues  of  the  | 
iji^l  canvas,  political  and  personal,  in  what  he  deemed  a  proper  light  | 
!f  i     before  the  people.  | 

|:^  We  quote  the  following  characteristic  and  interesting  extracts     i 

ivj     from  this  speech  :  i 

;';•;  "In  1846   Cass  was  for  the  Wilmot  Vvoxiso,  at  otice ;    in     | 

f::4     March,   1847,  he  was  still  1ior  it,  but  not  just  then  ;  in  December,     | 
(i^j     1847,  he  was  against  it  altogether.     This  is  a  true  index  to  the     i 
p,     whole  man.     When  the  question  was  raised  in  1846,  he  was  in  a     | 
,v  ;     blustering  hurry  to  take  ground  for  it.     He  sought  to  be  in  the     | 
j':;;     advance,   not  as    a  mere   follower;     but  soon   he   began   to   &'8e 
f'l     glimpses  of  the  great  Democratic  ox-gad  waving  in  his  face,  and 
r;     to  hear  indistinctly  a  voice  saying,    'back,   back,   sir,   back   a 
■        little.'      He  shakes  his  head  and  bats  his  eyes,  and  blunders  back 
to  his  position  of  March,  1847 ;  but  still  the  gad  waves,  and  the 
voice  grows  more  distinct,  and  sharper  still — '  back,  sir  1  back,  I 
say !  further  back ! '  and  back  he  goes  to  the  position  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847 ;    at  which  the  gad  is  still,  and  the  voice  soothingly 
says— '  So  !  Stand  still  at  that." 

With  the  termination  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  by  Constitu- 
tional limitation,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  Mr.  Lincoln's  career 
as  a  Congressman  came  to  a  close.  He  had  refused  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  in  a  district  that  had  given  him  over  1,500 
majority  in  1846,  and  nearly  the  same  to  Gen.  Taylor,  as  the 
Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1848.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  desired  or  would  have  accepted  any  place  at  Washington, 
among  the  many  at  the  disposal  of  the  incoming  Administration, 
in  whose  behalf  he  had  so  zealously  labored.  He  retired  once 
more  to  private  life,  renewing  the  professional  practice  which  had 
been  temporarily  interrupted  by  his  public  employment. 

In  1848  he  stumped  the  State  of  Illinois  in  ■  opposition  to 
Douglas,  and  the  credit  he  gained  in  this  great  political  campaign 
is  well  known.  In  1860,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago,  he  received  the  nomination  for  President, 
and  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

With  his  history  since  that  time  all  the  world  is  familiar. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country. 

We   shall   now    close   this   short  account  of  his   life  with  a 
characteristic  description  of  his  pei'sonal  appearance. 
His  portrait  is  thus  drawn  by  an  English  writer : 
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"  To  say  that  he  is  ugly  is  nothing ;  to  add  that  his  figure  is 
grotesque,  is  to  convey  no  adequate  impression — Fancy  a  man 
over  six  feet  high,  and  then  out  of  proportion  ;  with  long  bony 
arms  and  legs,  -which  somehow  seem  to  be  alwa3'S  in  the  way,  with 
great  rugged,  furrowed  hands,  which,  grasp  you  like  a  vice  when 
shaking  j'ours  ;  with  a  long,  shaggy  neck,  and  a  chest  too  narrow 
for  the  great  arms  at  its  side.  Add  to  this  figure  a  head  cocoa- 
nut  shaped  and  somewhat  too  small  for  such  a  stature,  covered 
with  rough,  uncombed  and  uncombable  hair,  that  stands  out  in 
every  dii-ection  at  once  ;  a  face  furrowed,  wrinkled  and  indented, 
as  though  it  had  been  scarred  by  vitriol ;  a  high,  narrow  fore- 
head, and  sunk  deep  beneath  bushy  ey-ebrows,  two  bright,  dreamy 
eyes  that  seem  to  gaze  through  5^ou  without  looking  at  you ;  a 
few  irregular  blotches  of  black,  bristly  hair,  in  the  place  where 
beard  and  whiskers  ought  to  grow  ;  a  close-set,  thin-lipped,  stern 
mouth,  with  two  rows  of  large  white  teeth,  and  a  nose  and  ears 
which  have  been  taken  by  mistake  from  a  head  twice  the  size. — 
Clothe  this  figure,  then,  in  a  long,  tight,  badly -fitting  suit  of  black, 
creased,  soiled  and  puckered  up  at  every  salient  point  of  the  figure 
(and  every  point  of  this  figure  is  salient)  put  on  large,  ill-fitting 
boots,  gloves  too  long  for  the  long,  bony  fingers,  and  a  puffy  hat, 
covered  to  the  top  with  dusty,  puffy  grape ;  and  then  add  to  this 
an  air  of  strength,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  and  a  strange  look 
of  dignity  coupled  with  all  this  grotesqueness,  and  you  will  have 
the  impression  left  upon  me  by  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  opinion  the  author  expressed  at  the  close  of  the  last  page 
of  his  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  published  in  1864,  is  here  in- 
serted.    We  said  : 

"  We  have  now  traced  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  through  a  srreat 
variety  of  vicissitudes,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  present  event- 
ful times. 

"  He  is  now  before  the  American  people  for  re-election.  His 
record  is  familiar  to  them.  It  contains  many  errors,  many  mis- 
takes, many  shortcomings,  but  not  one  blot. 

"  If  he  has  erred,  it  has  been  from  those  infirmities  which  are 
common  to  all  men.  But,  strike  a  fair  balance,  and  there  re- 
mains to  Mr.  Lincoln's  credit  an  unfaltering  patriotism,  clear 
good  sense,  unblemished  honesty,  untiring  devotion,  and  unmis- 
takable earnestness  of  purpose. 

"  With  these  merits,  which  have  shed  lustre  upon  his  admin- 
istration during  four  years  of  such  trial  that  few  public  men 
creditably  survive,  he  stands  before  the  nation  which  he  has  pre- 
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served  thi'ough  many  perils,  for  its  endorsement  and  its  "suffra- 

sfes." 


^te  particulars  of  liis  death  we  have  already  given.  The 
assassin  has  not  yet  been  secured.  The  event  has  created  a 
profound  sensation  of  grief  among  the  people. 
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As  soon  as  the  news  w;is  published  in  th^  New  York  papers  it 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  before  breakfast-time  the  entire  city  and  its 
environs  were  fully  acquainted  with  it.  Newspapers  were  impossible 
to  be  obtained  Jifter  eight  o'clock  at  any  price.  The  deepest  grief  was 
portrayed  on  every  countenance.  Men  who  yesterday  openly  ex- 
pressed themselves  opposed  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  political  course,  to-day 
were  as  sincerel}'^  depressed  by  the  deplorable  intelligence  as  were  his 
most  ardent  supporters.  The  poptilar  feeling  is  one  of  most  un- 
mitigated sorrow.  Mr.  Liucoln,  by  a  firm  and  consistent  course,  had 
won  multitudes  of  friends  even  among  those  who  diflered  from*  him 
on  questions  of  public  import.  His  death  at  such  a  time  is  a  calamity 
which  cannot  be  overrated  in  importance.  The  city  is  hung  in  mourn- 
ing.    All  business  is  suspended. 

The  great  rebellion  just  drawing  to  a  close  may  from  this  unnappy 
event  derive  renewed  encouragement,  and  the  land  may  again  witness 
the  scenes  of  blood  and  destruction  which  have  become  but  too 
familiar  to  it  during  the  past  four  years.  And  to  be  cut  oft"  at  such  a 
moment !  He  was  at  a  theatre,  interested  and  amused  by  the  per- 
•^formance,  with  his  family  about  him,  and  apparently  in  the  most 
complete  security.  Death  at  such  a  moment  is  indeed  an  awful 
thing. 

'■  Murther  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
Bnt  this,  most  foul,  stransre,  and  unnatural. 
****** 

Thus  was  I    *    *    *    *    at  once  despatched, 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossom  of  my  life, 
TJnliouserd,  unprepared,  without  unction ; 
No  reckoninfr  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
"With  all  ray  imperfections  on  my  head : 
O,  horrible"!    O,  horrible !    Most  horrible !" 

Shakspeare. 

-  The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  has  no  parallel  in  history. 
Cassar's  crown  was  won  amid  the  secret  enmities  of  desperate  and 
ambitious  opponents;  and  the  dagger  of  Brutus  was  a  sign  of  hope 
not  only  to  a  political  clique  but  to  a  whole  people.  Marat  was  a 
vulgar  and  bloodthirsty  miscreant,  and  the  poignard  of  Charlotte 
Corday  found  its  way  to  the  heart  of  one  for  whom  no  tears  were 
shed,  but  those  of  a  handful  of  hated  villains  as  guilty  as  Marat  was 
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himself;  Bufe  Mr.  Lincoln  was  neitiier  a  tf  rant  nor  a  Red  Republican. 
His  public  acts  were  all  strongly  in  consonance  with  the  wishes  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  entire  people.  He  himself  proclaimed,  while  a 
Member  of  Congress,  in  1S47,  the  most  complete  jiistiiication  of  pop- 
ular revolution  Avhich  has  ever  emanated  from  any  public  man.  It 
ftcconls  with  the  theory  of  the  rights  of  the  majority,  and  it  accords 
with  the  theory  of  the  rights  of  the  minority.  It  teaches  us  the  great 
lesson  that  redress  for  popular  wrongs,  either  real  or  fancied,  must 
be  sought  not  by  the  sword,  for  "he  who  takes  up  the  sword  shall 
fall  by  the  sword,"  but  by  peaceful  measures,  by  argument,  by  con- 
verting public  opinion,  if  it  can  be  converted,  by  persuasion,  and  by 
reason.     Said  Mr.  Lincoln  : 

"  Any  people,  anywhere,  being  inclined,  and  having  the  power, 
have  a  right  to  rise  lap  and  shake  off  the  existing  government,  and 
form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better.  This  is  a  most  valuable,  a 
most  sacred  right — a  right  which,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  is  to  libe- 
rate the  world.  IS'or  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  whole 
people  of  an  existing  government  may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any 
portion  of  sucJi people,  th.a.t  CA^,  may  revolutionize,  and  make  their 
own  of  so  much  of  the  teiTitory  as  they  inhabit.  More  than  this,  a 
majorlti/  of  any  portion  of  such  people  may  revolutionize,  putting 
down  a  minority,  intermingled  with  or  near  about  them,  who  may 
oppose  their  movements." 

What  more  can  be  said?  Evidently,  nothing.  The  whole  theory 
of  Revolution  is  here  dwelt  with  frankly,  and  disposed  of  completely. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  therefore  not  only  not  a  tyrant  as  his  enemies 
charge  him  to  have  been,  but  was  a  champion  of  Revolution.  But  he 
proclaimed  the  great  truth  that  Revolutions  to  be  successful  must 
appeal  to  Reason  and  not  to  Force. 

If  the  South  had  had  right  on  its  side,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  war.  Had  it  been  sincere  in  its  desire  for  independance,  it 
would  have  commenced  its  career  as  a  separate  Confederacy  by  abjur- 
ing slavery,  and  throwing  itself  upon  the  sense  of  justice  of  the 
Northern  people  would  have  asked  for  recognition  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Minority.  But  thia  it  did  not.  It  proclaimed 
slavery  to  be  its  corner-stone,  and  slavery  has  become  or  will  yet 
become  its  tomb-stone  I 

But  let  the  sad  event  which  there  pages  commemorate,  serve  also 
to  remind  the  people  that  it  was  committed  not  by  a  community  but 
by  an  individual,  nor  does  that  individual  appear  to  have  been  the 
instrument  of  any  party.  But  whetlier  he  Avas  or  not,  the  fact  is 
plain  that  but  few  persons  could  have  been  privy  to  his  fell  intention. 
We  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  bitter  opponents  would 
have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  continuance  of  sucli  a  crime. 
Assassination  is  a  strange  word  to  American  ears. 

In  executing  vengeance  upon  the  author  of  this  great  crime  let  us 
therefore  not  commit  the  mistake,  nay  the  crime,  a  crime  equally  as 
great    as  the  original   one   which   may   provoke    it,   the   crime   of 


seeking  vengeaBce  upon  either  the  lives  or  the  liberty  or  even  the  fair 
repute  of  the  innocent.  There  are  millions  of  persons  in  onr  unhappy 
country  to-day,  who  were  not  favorable  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  political 
course.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  opinions,  let  us  beware  of 
confusing  political  inimicality  with  personal  hatred. 


Several  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  murder  of  President  Lincoln.  The  following  thrilling 
and  detailed  accounts  have  been  obtained  from  those  who  were 
immediately  in  attendance  upon  him  just  before,  at  the  time  of 
the  murder,  and  just  after  the  fatal  shot  was  fired.  They  may 
differ  in  some  minor  details  from  some  of  those  hitherto  given, 
but  in  the  main  agree  with  them,  and  the  differences  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  various  impressions  received  in  a  moment  of 
so  much  intense  excitement. 

MAJOR  RATHBUN'S  STATEiVlENT. 

The  President's  box  at  Ford's  theatre  is  a  double  one,  or 
what  ordinarily  constitutes  two  boxes,  in  the  second  tier,  at  the 
left  of  the  stage.  When  occupied  by  the  Presidential  party,  the 
senarating  partition  is  removed,  and  the  two  are  thus  thrown  into 
one.  This  box  is  entered  from  a  narrow,  dark  hallway,  which  in 
turn  is  separated  from  the  dress  circle  by  a  small  door.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  premises  discloses  the  fact  that  the  assassin  had 
fully  and  deliberately  prepared  and  arranged  them  for  his  diabol- 
ical purpose  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  audience.  A  piece 
of  board  one  inch  thick,  six  inches  wide,  and  about  three  feet  in 
length,  served  for  a  bar,  one  end  being  placed  in  an  indentation 
excavated  iu  the  wall  for  the  purpose  about  four  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  the  other  against  the  molding  of  the  door  panel,  a  few 
inches  higher  than  the  end  in  the  wall,  so  that  it  vrould  be  impos- 
sible to  jar  it  out  of  place  by  knocking  on  the  door  on  the  out- 
side. The  demon  having  thus  guarded  against  intrusion  by  any 
of  the  audience,  next  proceeded  to  prepare  a  means  of  observing 
the  position  of  the  parties  inside  the  box.  With  a  gimlet  or 
small  bit  he  bored  a  hole  in  the  door  panel,  which  he  afterwards 
reamed  out  with  his  knife  so  as  to  leave  it  little  larger  than  a 
buckshot  on  the  inside,  while  it  was  sufficiently  large  on  the  out- 
side in  the  dark  entry  for  him  to  place  his  eye  against  with  con- 
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venience,  and  see  the  position  occupied  by  the  President  and  his 
friends.  Both  box  doors  were  perfora,ted  in  like  manner.  But 
there  were  spring  locks  on  each  of  these  doors,  and  it  was  barely 
possible  that  they  miglit  be  fastened.  To  provide  against  such 
an  emergency,  the  screws  which  fasten  the  bolt  hasps  to  tlic  wood 
had  been  partially  withdrav/n,  and  left  so  that  while  they  would 
hold  the  hasps  to  the  wood,  they  Vvouid  afford  little  or  no  resist- 
ance to  a  firm  pressure  upon  the  door  from  the  outside. 

DESPERATE  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  MURDER. 

Having  thus  provided  for  a  sure  and  easy  entrance  to  the  bos, 
the  next  business  v/as  to  insure  a  clear  and  unobstructed  passage 
to  the  locality  of  the  victim  by  such  an  arrangement  of  the  chairs 
and  sofas  as  would  place  the  other  occupants  at  considerable  dis- 
tance from  him.  The  rocking  or  «asy  chair  occupied  by  Mr.  Lim- 
coln  was  found  in  the  front  corner  of  the  box  farthest  from  the 
stage.  Another,  for  Mrs.  Lincoln,  a  little  more  remote  from  the 
front,  while  the  other  chairs  and  a  sofa  were  all  placed  on  the  side 
nearest  the  stage,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  spacious  bos  clear  for 
the  bloody  operations  of  the  actor.  These  preparations  were 
neither  conceived  by  a  maddened  brain,  designed  by  a  fool,  nor 
executed  by  a  drunkard.  They  bear  most  unmistakable  evidence 
of  genius,  industry,  and  perseverance  in  the  perfect  accomplish- 
ment of  a  deliberate  murder. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  eight  in  the  evening,  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  called  at  the  residence  of  Senator  Harris,  corner  of 
Fifteenth  and  H  streets,  where  they  took  Miss  Clara  Harris  and 
Major  Henry  E,.  Rathbun,  United  States  Army,  into  their  car- 
riage, and  proceeded  to  the  theatre.  Shortly  after  they  entered 
the  fatal  box  the  President  seated  himself  in  the  chair  designed 
for  him  by  the  assassin.  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  one  near  him.  Miss 
Harris  the  one  at  the  onposite  corner,  fronting  the  audience,  and 
Major  Ratiibun  seated  himself  upon  the  sofa,  a  few  feet  behind 
Miss  Harris.  There  were  no  other  persons  in  the  box,  and  no 
one  entered  or  left  it  until  about  the  time  of  the  assassination. 
Charles  Forbes,  the  personal  attendant  of  the  President,  had  been 
told  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  remain  near  the  box,  as  he  might  be 
wanted.  The  President  seemed  well,  though  somewhat  sad,  and 
spoke  very  little.  He  arose  once  during  the  performance,  went 
to  the  door  of  the  box,  put  on  his  overcoat,  and  then  returned  to 
his  chair  and  sat  down. 

The  deed  was  perpetrated  during  the  second  scene  of  the  thii-d 
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act  of  the  piece,  by  some  man  ■who  must  have  approached  stealth- 
ily and  unseen  through  the  dark  passage  at  the  back  of  the  box. 
Maj'or  Rathbun  was  not  aware  of  his  presence  till,  hearing  the  re- 
poi-t  of  a  pistol,  and,  looking  round,  he  saw  the  flash,  and  dimly 
through  the  smoke  the  form  of  a  man  in  the  box,  not  more  than 
six  feet  from  the  President.  As  the  Major  sprang  towards  him 
he  heard  him  shriek  some  word  like  "  freedom."  He  then  seized 
him.  The  assassin  shook  loose  from  the  officer's  grasp,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  a  violent  thrust  at  liis  left  breast  with  the  knife 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Major  Rathbun  caught  the  blow  on 
his  left  arm  near  the  shoulder,  and  at  once  sprang  for  him  again, 
but  onl}?^  succeeded  in  grasping  his  clothing,  Avhich  he  partly  tore 
from  him  as  he  leaped  from  the  box  to  the  stage.  The  major  then 
cried  out,  "  Stop  that  man,"  and  supposing  it  impossible  for  him 
to  escape  through  the  crowd  below,  rushed  back  to  the  President 
and  to  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who,  for  the  first  time  realizing 
what  had  occurred  was  shrieking  for  help.  The  President  had 
not  changed  his  position,  except  that  his  eyes  were  closed  and  his 
head  slightly  bent  forward.  Major  Rathbun  saw  at  a  glance  that 
he  was  mortally  wounded.  He  went  to  the  door  of  the  box  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  medical  aid,  and  to  his  astonishment 
found  the  outer  door  at  the  end  of  the  dark  hall  from  which  the 
boxes  are  entered  firmly  barred  on  the  inside  with  a  piece  of  wood 
wedged  across  about  four  feet  from  the  floor  ;  so  that  those  out- 
side who  were  knocking  for  admission  could  not  get  in.  Tearing 
away  the  fastenings  and  passing  in  one  or  two  persons  who  repre- 
sented themselves  as  surgeons,  he  requested  Captain  Crawford  to 
prevent  ail  other  persons  from  entering  the  box,  and  begged  the 
audience  to  disperse. 

When  the  surgeons  had  concluded  their  examinations  it  was 
decided  to  remove  the  body  from  the  theatre,  and  accordingly 
the  whole  party,  including  Major  Rathbun,  who  had  charge  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  proceeded  to  a  house  opposite.  It  was  now  found 
that  the  Major  was  seriously  wounded,  and  becoming  quite  faint 
from  loss  of  blood.     He  was  sent  home  by  his  surgeon. 

THE  RAPIDITY  OF  THE  ASSASSIN'S  MOVEMENTS. 

The  whole  time  occupied  from  the  firing  of  the  pistol  in  the 
box  to  the  leaping  upon  the  stage  was  not  over  thirty  seconds. 
The  President  never  spoke  or  unclosed  his  eyes  from  this  time 
until  his  death.  The  clothing  of  Major  Rathbun  and  the  dress 
of  Miss  Harris  were  bespattered  with  blood  from  the  wound  of 
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the   Major.      The  wound   of  the   President   did  not     bleed    at 
alh 

MISS  LAURA  KEENE'S  STATEMENT. 

Prominent  among  those  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  in- 
cidents of  the  late  tragical  death  of  our  worthy  President  is  the 
name  of  Miss  Laura  Keeue,  the  actress.  In  order  to  place  her 
right  in  the  history  the  following  facts  will  suffice  : — 

Miss  Keene  was  behind  the  scenes  at  the  precise  time  of  the 
shooting,  waiting  to  come  on  the  stage.  She  was  near  the  place 
theatrically  known  as  the  tormentor.  She  was  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  theatre,  while  the  President's  bos  was  on  the  southern 
side.  Miss  Keene's  position  was  near  the  prompter's  desk ;  but 
as  that  official  was  absent  calling  some  of  the  actors,  she  placed 
herself  near  the  point  where  she  could  more  readily  enter  upon 
her  part.  She  was  at  the  time  expecting  the  ingress  of  Mr.  Spear, 
whose  part  was  at  hand,  and  prepared  laerself  to  break  his  fall  as 
he  entered  ia  a  drunken  scene ;  but  instead  of  receiving  Mr. 
Spear,  Mr.  Booth  pushed  his  way  suddenly  through  the  side 
scene,  striking  Miss  Keeue  on  the  hand  with  his  own,  in  whicb 
he  held  the  dagger.  She  for  a  second  looked  at  him  and  saw  it 
was  another  person  from  the  one  she  expected,  and  instanta- 
eously  she  heard  the  cry  that  the  President  was  shot.  The  cry 
was  spontaneous  among  the  audience,  and  many  of  them  were 
making  for  the  stage.  She  then  knew  something  was  occurring, 
as  women  were  screaming,  men  hallooing  and  children  crying,  as 
if  a  fire  panic  had  taken  place.  Miss  Keene  went  to  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and,  addressing  the  bewildered  audience,  said,  "  For 
God's  sake  have  presence  of  mind  and  keep  your  places,  and  all 
will  be  welh"  Notwithstanding  this  appeal  the  audience  were 
boisterous,  and  while  all  seemed  willing  to  detect  the  perpetrator 
of  the  great  crime,  but  one  made  a  move  to  this  end.  Scarcely 
had  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  jumped  from  the  President's 
box  to  the  stage,  than  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Steward,  one  of 
the  auditors.  As  Mr.  Booth  crossed  the  stage  he  met  and  struck 
at  the  carpenter  with  the  dagger  he  held,  and  instantaneously 
made  his  exit  to  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  where  his  horse  was  in 
readiness,  and  thence  made  his  escape.  Miss  Keene,  after  mo- 
mentarily arresting  the  panic  and  consternation  in  the  audience, 
heard  the  cry  of  Miss  Harris,  saying,  "  Miss  Keene,  bring  some 
water."  Miss  Keene,  responding  to  the  call,  made  her  way, 
which  was  rather  circuitous,  through  the  dress  circle  to  the  Presi- 
dent's box,  and  got  there  a  few  moments  after  the  occurrneeo.i 
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There  she  saw  Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  the  agony  of  a  devoted  wife, 
uttering  the  most  piteous  cries.  Miss  Keene  attempted  to  pacify 
her,  at  the  same  time  offering  the  good  ofi&ces  in  her  power ;  but 
she  was  convinced  from  her  observation  that  human  help  was  in 
vain.  Miss  Keene  remained  with  the  President  until  he  was 
taken  from  the  theatre. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  G!TY  JUDGE. 

One  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  in  this  city  was  in  a^ttendance 
at  Ford's  theatre  on  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  and  occupied  a  seat 
about  ten  feet  back  from  the  box  which  the  Presidential  party 
occupied.  During  the  representation  of  the  third  act  he  saw  a 
man  leaning  against  the  wall,  a  few  steps  back  from  the  private 
box,  whose  manner  attracted  his  attention.  His  first  impressions 
were  that  he  was  drunk,  but,  eying  him  more  closely,  the  strange 
person  gave  the  judge  a  piercing  look.  His  glaring  eyes,  pale 
face  and  nervous  action  led  the  judge  to  believe  that  the  man 
was  crazy,  and  he  called  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  sitting 
next  to  him  to  the  strange  action.  Just  then  there  was  a 
demonstration  of  applause  in  the  theatre,  which  attracted  his  at- 
tention. A  moment — and  but  a  moment — he  turned  again  to 
view  the  stranger,  and  he  was  just  passing  through  the  door  into 
the  President's  box.  But  a  moment  more  the  deed  was  done, 
and  the  strange  person  disappeared  on  the  stage. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  TO  HAVE  BEEN  ALSO  ASSAS- 
SINATED. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  then  Vice-President  Johnson  was 
included  in  the  murderous  programme  of  Friday  night.  On 
Thursday,  the  13th,  a  man  of  genteel  appearance  took  a  room  at 
Kirkwood's  Hotel,  where  Mr.  Johnson  boards.  For  reasons  best 
known  to  the  proprietor  or  the  detective,  the  name  registered  has 
not  been  disclosed.  During  the  following  day  he  was,  particular 
in  his  inquiries  about  the  room  of  Mr.  Johnson,  his  whereabouts 
and  habits.  Since  Friday  night  the  strange  lodger  has  not  been 
seen,  and  on  breaking  open  his  room  last  night,  there  v/ere  found 
concealed  between  the  bed  and  mattrass  a  bowie  knife  and  navy 
revolver,  and  a  bank  book  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  showing  a  balance 
of  over  four  hundred  dollars  in  bank.  During  the  afternoon 
of  Friday  Booth  called  at  Kirkwood's,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Johnson 
a  card  as  follows  : — "  Don't  wish  to  disturb  you.  Are  you  at 
home  ?  J.  WILKES  BOOTH." 
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